Message From UWF’s President 


As your president, it has recently been my privi- 
lege to visit some interesting places and enthusiastic 
Federalists. 


Late in August I flew to London to attend the 
Sixth Annual Congress of the World Movement for 
World Federal Government as one of your dele- 
gates. Since it was my first visit to London and to 
a World Movement Congress, I enjoyed the trip 
immensely. I was favorably impressed by the ma- 
turity of the World Movement, by its program and 
policy, and by the soundness of its leadership. With 
afhliate organizations in some 18 nations, the World 
Movement is placing its emphasis on the same pro- 
eram followed by UWF; namely, the amendment 
of the UN Charter to provide a limited world fed- 
eration. The Congress reaffirmed, with only minor 
modifications, the fine statement of principle re- 
leased last year as the Copenhagen Statement. This 
document closely parallels the policy which UWF 
has supported for years. Major General H. Riiser- 
Larsen of Norway was re-elected president. Mr. 
Per Haekkerup, M. P., of Denmark was selected as 
chairman of the Executive Committee which has 
two members from Great Britain, one from Nor- 
way, one from Denmark, one from the Netherlands, 
one from France, two from the United States (Mrs. 
Sally Bray and myself), and the president of the 
World Movement Youth organization. Other Amer- 
icans elected to the Executive Council were Rev. 
Donald Harrington, Dean Paul Shipman Andrews, 
Harry Hollins, and Arthur Manheimer. Mr. Mac- 
lean McLean, who continues as the general secre- 
tary, asked me to send his greetings to his many 
friends at home. I am sure that the participation 
of UWF in the World Movement has been, and will 
continue to be, beneficial. I further belive the World 
Movement is playing an important part in coordi- 
nating the activities of its affiliate organizations. 

In the U. S., the formation of regional organiza- 
tions is continuing. In July, Helen Shuford, Don 
Wilson, Rodney Shaw, and I witnessed the creation 
of the Mid-Lakes Region (Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio) and met with their new Executive Council. 
This region is now operating with Don Wilson as 
director. Another region will come into being soon 
in the Chesapeake Bay area (Maryland; Delaware; 
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Washington, D. C.; and adjacent parts of Virginia). 
Early in September I met with a group of Federal- 
ists planning a region in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley (Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, and parts of 
Illinois and Minnesota). These regions are being 
undertaken with a high degree of enthusiasm and 
expectation. They will be an effective forward step _ 
in providing a more stable organization and assur- 
ing a more adequate staff. 

My travels have included annual assemblies or 
executive council meetings in New York, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Maryland, and New England. In each case 
there was enthusiastic acceptance of UWF’s new 
program and a real sense of opportunity. 

Federalists are well aware of the unique op- 
portunity facing UWF to play an important role 
in connection with UN Charter Review. For eight 
years we have not only supported the U. N. but we 
have consistently advocated the important changes 
needed in the UN Charter to permit that organiza- 
tion to enact, enforce, and interpret world law. We 
have made a major contribution to the available 
literature and material on Charter Review. We have 
played an important part in the increased accept- 
ance of the need for a limited world federation. 
With this background, Federalists fully appreciate 
the immediate challenge of informing people and 
organizations about Charter Review. 


I find great enthusiasm to meet this challenge. 
There is better morale in the organization than has 
sometimes existed in the past. We have reached a 
mature and unified stature. Discussion of differ- 
ences of opinion and policy matters has given way 
to a growing interest in action, program and pub- 
licity. In other words, the current urge is to tell our 
story to the Public. 

That Charter review is becoming a pertinent and 
timely question is evident from the following: 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles has stated 
that this nation will support the calling of a 
Charter Review Conference when the question 
comes on the agenda of the UN in 1955. 

A sub-committee of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate is studying 
Charter Review and is holding hearings in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 
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Material recently issued by the U. S. Commit- 
tee for U.N. Day has included a commendable 
pamphlet entitled, “Should the UN Charter be 
Reviewed or Revised?” 

Madame Pandit, retiring president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, said in her 
farewell address September 21, “It is my earnest 
hope, as I know it is yours, that these coming 
weeks of deliberations may mark out the ninth 
regular session of the General Assembly as one 
from which governments and their peoples will 
draw renewed faith in the organization’s spirit, 
confidence in its strength and conviction of its 
indispensability as an instrument for the attain- 
ment of security and progress in a world of law.” 


I urge all Federalists to assist in carrying out an 
effective educational program regarding UN Charter 
Review. If your Chapter is one of the few which has 
not implemented the program outlined in “Blue- 
print for Achievement,” please obtain the pamphlet 
from your Branch or from our New York office 
and help your Chapter join the others. 


Sincerely yours, 
Max Stanley 


No Double Veto In the 
Charter Amendment Process 


by Thomas Mahony 


In 1955 the United Nations must determine 
whether or not it will call together a conference— 
such as was held in San Francisco in 1945—for 
the purpose of reviewing the Charter. 

Article 109, Section 3, of the Charter provides 
that if such a general conference of the members 
“has not been held before the tenth annual session 
of the General Assembly”—and none has been held 
—‘the proposal to call such a conference shall be 
placed on the agenda of that session of the General 
Assembly, and the conference shall be held if so 
decided by a majority vote of the members of the 
General Assembly and by a vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council.” 


The tenth annual session will be held in 1955 
and presumably begin in the fall of the year, as have 
other prior general sessions. 

There is no veto power vested in the Security 
Council or in any member thereof to defeat a vote 
to hold such a review conference. Nor is a two-thirds 


vote of the General Assembly required to call it. 

The Charter is very clear upon this subject. Arti- 
cle 109, section 3, provides that-such a review con- 
ference shall be held if a “majority of the members 
of the General Assembly so vote and any seven 
members of the Security Council” so vote. 

If such a review conference is held, its actions 
are not subject to control by either the General As- 
sembly or the Security Council. Neither body votes 
to adopt or to reject the acts or recommendations 
of the review conference. There is nothing in the 
Charter that requires the submission of the acts of 
the review conference to either organ of the United 
Nations for approval. Its provisions call for an en- 
tirely different procedure. 

The Charter is section 2 of Article 109, provides 
that if such a general review conference is held, 
“Any alteration of the present Charter recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference (each 
member having one vote) shall take effect when 
ratified in accordance with their respective consti- 
tutional processes by two-thirds of the members of 
the United Nations including all the permanent 
members of the Security Council.” 


It is manifest, therefore, that any amendments in 
the Charter which may be recommended by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members attending the confer- 
ence must go directly to the respective governments 
of the member nations for ratification. These ree- 
ommendations do not, therefore, go either to the 
General Assembly or to the Security Council. Con- 
sequently, the General Assembly does not vote upon 
the recommendations and the Security Council or 
any member thereof could not veto an action of the 
General Assembly which the Assembly could not 
and would not take. 


There is no such thing as a double veto with ref- 
erence to this amendment process. A permanent 
member of the Security Council cannot veto the 
holding of such a conference. It can only reject or 
refuse to ratify an amendment recommended by 
such a conference—not by voting so to do in the 
Security Council—but by the exercise of the con- 
stitutional processes of its own government in its 
own territory. 

Not only is there no such thing as a double veto 
with regard to this amendment process, it is ques- 
tionable as to whether the precise concept of a veto 
can be said to apply to this process at all. The 
pertinent Articles of the Charter put no time limit on 
the period of ratification of proposed amendments. 
Hence, the negative act of failure to ratify cannot 
at any given time take on the positive character of 
a veto capable of finally disposing of proposals en- 
dorsed by a two-thirds majority at a review confer- 
ence. Should a major nation proceed to vote against 
ratification, it might at a later date find it expedient 
to reconsider and reverse itself. 
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“BACK INTO THE HARD 


Excerpts from the Speech of Brig. General Carlos Ro 


In his now historic address to the General Assem- 
bly on 8 December 1953, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower prefaced his proposal for an interna- 
tional pool of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
with a heartwarming tribute to the United Nations. 


What President Eisenhower told the General As- 
sembly has been heard around the world. His bold 
proposal on atomic energy has become the number 
one item of world statesmanship. 


But that event of last December, when President 
Eisenhower for the first time presented his plan of 
a world pool for peaceful development of atomic 
energy, is significant for another reason: it dra- 
matically points up the degree in which the United 
Nations has been sadly left behind in the furious 
pace of scientific progress in the modern world. It 
was appropriate that President Eisenhower should 
have chosen to submit his fateful proposal on atomic 
energy to the United Nations. But the United Na- 
tions lacks the authority to act promptly and effec- 
tively on the Eisenhower proposal. 


Suddenly we realize that no political instrument 
exists today which could cope with so great a need. 


The Charter of the United Nations was completed 
on 26 june 1945. Twenty days later, on 16 July, 
the United States set off the world’s first atomic ex- 
plosion. In another twenty days, on 6 August, more 
than one month after the signing of the Charter, the 
first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. 


In retrospect, these dates are significant. The final 
blueprint of the United Nations was completed 
shortly before the world was aware that atomic 
power had become a reality. The eloquent words 
with which the Charter opens, affirming mankind’s 
determination “to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war,” therefore referred to the only 
kind of warfare which men had known until then. 


Meanwhile, the world has moved from the menace 
of total war with conventionai weapons towards the 
menace of absolute war with bacterial, atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. The United Nations probably 
has the means to intervene effectively and in time to 
prevent or halt a war fought with conventional 
weapons. But it has not the means to do so in the 
case of war fought with absolute weapons. 


The reason is simple: the United Nations was not 
built to the scale of the atomic age in which we now 
live. Another way of putting this idea is to say that, 
in the short space of nine years, the Charter of the 
United Nations has become dangerously obsolete to 
the degree that under its existing provisions the Or- 


ganization is powerless to act effectively to forestall 
universal catastrophe. 

The Security Council is primarily responsible for 
formulating plans for the establishment of a system 
for the regulation of armaments. The records deal- 
ing with this matter form the most dreary chapters 
in the history of the United Nations. In eight years 
of study and discussion nothing has been accom- 
plished. The armaments race has proceeded without 
interruption and at a faster pace than at any other 
peacetime period in the history of the world. 


The great weakness of the Security Council, of 
course, is that while it has all the attributes of au- 
thority, it lacks the actual instruments of power 
necessary to make that authority real. 


There is another weakness of the Security Council 
to which I wish to draw the attention of the Assem- 
bly. It is the anomaly that Asia is not represented 
among the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council and it is an injustice to the people of Asia 
who have achieved independence since the drafting 
of our Charter. 


Article 23 of the Charter provides that the Se- 
curity Council shall consist of eleven members, five 
of whom are permanent—and the time has come to 
eliminate permanent members also from the Se- 
curity Council. 

In San Francisco, the great Powers arrived at an 
understanding according to which Latin America 
was awarded two non-permanent seats and West 
Europe, East Europe, the Middle East and the 
British Commonwealth, one seat each. No place was 
reserved for Asia. Indeed Asia at that time, in the 
eyes of the representatives in San Francisco, did not 
exist as a separate geopolitical entity. 

Times have changed and a new Asia has risen, 
but this misunderstanding remains unchanged. To- 
day, we the peoples of Asia are disenfranchised in 
the Security Council and only those of us who belong 
to another so-called geographic region, namely the 
British Commonwealth, can be elected to the Security 
Council. Neither Indonesia, nor Burma, nor Thai- 
land, nor my own country has the right to be repre- 
sented in this organ of the United Nations which, 
according to the Charter, has the primary responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of peace. 

Important groups of citizens in Asia, veterans who 
have helped to create the United Nations and those 
who have fought under our blue flag in Korea, have 
called upon the United Nations to revise the under- 
standing or misunderstanding of San Francisco. This 
call of Asian veterans has been endorsed by eighteen 


million ex-servicemen representing twenty-five coun- 
tries, including my own, united in the World Vet- 
erans Federation. 

In associating myself with my former comrades- 
in-arms, I feel that I do not only speak in the name 
of the people of the Philippines but also in the name 
of all peoples of Asia. We want the United Nations 
to give us our rightful place in so important a coun- 
cil as the Security Council. 

There is something naive and unreal in trying to 
promote higher standards of living, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and the rule of law in a 
world where men are condemned to live in constant 
fear of universal death. We are compelled to admit 
that under the present Charter the United Nations 
is incapable of performing the service that it should 
for the peoples of the world in this atomic age; and 
it is the most important and urgent single element of 
that service to save humanity from the menace of 
atomic destruction. 

The question remains whether the good sense and 
good conscience of humanity will be asserted effec- 
tively and in time to forestall a war of annihilation 
with atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

First, we must endeavor to make the United Na- 
tions function to the utmost of its possibilities under 
the Charter, using its undoubted moral influence to 
help prevent impending disaster. Secondly, we must 
boldly explore ways of so strengthening the United 
Nations that it may have, before it is too late, the 
power to prevent universal catastrophe. 

To cope with the atomic revolution, we need a 
political revolution of at least equal imagination 
and magnitude. 

Necessity is still the mother of invention. Our need 
is for peace, no longer as a mere convenience but 
as the indispensable condition of human survival. 
This thought will not sink easily, for men’s minds 
have been inured to situations of measurable and 
surmountable danger. But the irrevocable finality 
of the danger we face will inevitably moderate the 
prevailing pessimism and compel all Member States, 
especially the Great Powers, to be more receptive to 
proposals for the revision of the Charter of the 
United Nations, no matter how radical they may 
seem. 


In considering amendments, the yardstick should 
not be what seems possible in the context of the 
present international situation, but rather what is 


SHELL OF SOVEREIGNTY?” 


ymulo before U. N. General Assembly Sept. 27, 1954 


necessary to enable mankind to avoid atomic de- 
struction. Accordingly, any and all proposals should 
merit careful consideration which would make it 
possible for the United Nations to cope with this 
imminent danger. Such proposals would certainly 
include: the restriction of the scope of domestic 
jurisdiction and of the concept of state sovereignty, 
the limitation or abolition of the veto, the establish- 
ment of a system of weighted representation of 
Member States, the abolition of permanent seats in 
the Security Council, and the placing in the hands 
of the United Nations of the means to enforce deci- 
sions involving international peace and security, 
particularly as regards the regulation of arma- 
ments, control of atomic energy and prohibition of 
atomic weapons. 

There are those who will say, this is “world gov- 
ernment” and dismiss such proposals as utopian 
and impractical. But in the present context of human 
affairs, any revision of the United Nations Charter 
would be less than practical unless it attempts wise- 
ly and courageously to bridge the gap between what 
is possible and what is necessary. This can be done 
only by a bold new approach, a desperate frontal 
assault, if you will, upon the problem of interna- 
tional organization, undeterred by the limitations 
of past or present experience. Do we discount the 
inertia which induces the human mind to seek the 
line of least resistance and to devise partial or make- 
shift remedies for recognized evils? By no means. 
However, while the force of custom is indeed power- 
ful, it is not more so than the instinct of survival. 
Therefore, in this matter, we must not only think 
in terms of the improbable but also attempt the 
seemingly impossible. For the alternative is to let 
the world drift willy-nilly towards disaster, borne on 
the ancient tides of power politics and war. 

I am aware that there are those who would choose 
this dread alternative. Their attitude has taken the 
form of an aggressive attack against the United 
Nations, not because it needs to be improved and 
strengthened, but because they would destroy it ut- 
terly and let every nation withdraw into the hard 
shell of its sovereignty like a turtle. 

The reference to the turtle is a deliberate one. 
It emphasizes the fact that it is impossible, in this 
age of the jet plane, to return to the age of turtles. 
Mr. President, Gentlemen: it is much later than we 


think. 
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NINTH UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY BEGINS 


...and is encouraging 


By Marion itty 


The Assembly opened in an atmosphere of dis- 
couragement. There was a pervading feeling of 
negation, due to the knowedge that the U.N. had 
been by-passed on major international affairs 
throughout the year, and the sense that many of the 
all-too-familiar problems now brought to the U.N. 
Assembly were unlikely to yield to solution. 

Early in the General Debate, however, new hope, 
and positive encouragement overcame the earlier 
despondency. Secretary Dulles first set the new mood 
with his message regarding further steps toward 
President Eisenhower’s Atoms for Peace Plan. He 
presented the following four points directed to that 
objective: 


(1) The creation of an International Agency, 
whose initial membership will include nations 
from all regions of the world. It is hoped that 
such an Agency will start its work as early as next 
year. 


(2) The calling of an International Scientific 
Conference to consider this whole vast subject, to 
meet in the Spring of 1955 under the auspices 
of the United Nations. 


(3) The opening early next year, in the United 
States, of a Reactor Training School where stu- 
dents from abroad may learn the working prin- 
ciples of atomic energy with specific regard to 
its peacetime uses. 


(4) The invitation to a substantial number of 
medical and surgical experts from abroad to 
participate in the work of our cancer hospitals— 
in which atomic energy techniques are among the 
most hopeful approaches to controlling this men- 
ace to mankind. 


The Assembly was heartened to find that this plan, 
which many feared was to be developed outside the 
U.N., was being brought to the Assembly for its con- 
sideration. The United States Report, as outlined by 
Mr. Dulles, was unanimously included on the 
Agenda of this session. 


In clarification of the brief outline put forward 
on the Agenda, U. S. representatives have made cer- 
tain statements. The Atoms for Peace Plan is to be 
considered entirely separately from the disarma- 
ment program. The Scientific Conference should be 
under the auspices of the United Nations. The U.N. 
should also set up “‘a simple channel” through which 
the members can make known their needs for atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. The atomic agency 


is to be negotiated outside the U.N., but should later 
work out a relationship to the international organ- 
ization. 

The speech of Mr. Vishinsky, also in the General 
Debate, further increased the optimism of the dele- 
gations when he put forward a new Soviet approach 
to disarmament. The Soviet Union, now proposes 
that the United Kingdom-French Compromise Pro- 


_ posal be accepted as the basis of work for the U.N. 


Disarmament Commission. In London the USSR 


had rejected this proposal when it was submitted to 
the Disarmament Sub-Committee. 


Amplifying this new approach in the form of a 
resolution, the Soviets for the first time showed a 
willingness to accept partial reduction of conven- 
tional armaments prior to complete prohibition of 
atomic-hydrogen weapons. It also made clear Soviet 
acceptance of the need for institution of controls 
simultaneously with the process of reduction and 
prohibition. The earlier USSR rejection of proceed- 
ing by stages is now replaced with a proposal to pro- 
ceed in two steps. In the first step periodic inspec- 
tion is suggested, but in the second stage permanent 
inspection is proposed. 

Among the many comments on the subject of Char- 
ter Review there was considerable diversity. Atten- 
tion was drawn to the need for amendments to modi- 
fy or eliminate the Veto Power. Certain inadequacies 
in the Statute of the International Court of Justice 
was noted. It was suggested that the Review Confer- 
ence consider techniques for dealing with the ideo- 
logical cleavage between the Soviet Bloc and the 
West. It was proposed that the Conference explore 
measures to clarify the articles on Regional Ar- 
rangements. The omission of a definition of ageres- 
sion in the present Charter was deplored. Amend- 
ment to speed progress toward self-determination 
of peoples was looked for. Greater representation 
for Asian countries on the Security Council and 
other major U.N. organs was desired. 


Secretary Dulles, in his opening address, said: 

“We are approaching the Tenth Anniversary of 
the founding of the United Nations. All of the mem- 
ber governments and their peoples may properly be 
thankful for the great accomplishments of the United 
Nations and for its unique service as a forum for 
international discussion. However, this coming An- 
niversary must be made more than a date for self- 
congratulations. It is time to take account of the 
weaknesses of our Organization and of ways in 
which it can be made to function better as a guaran- 
tor of peace and justice and as a center for harmon- 
izing the actions of the nations. That, indeed, was 
the idea of the Founders, who planned a Charter 
Review Conference to be called at the next annual 
session of our Assembly.” 
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NOTES FROM NATIONAL 


UWF dues remain at $5.00 for single mem- 
bership and $7.50 for couple memberships. 


The National Executive Council, after thoughtful 
consideration of action taken by the Assembly, voted 
to continue the existing dues structure, expressing 
the hope that branches would give impetus to contrib- 
uting pledge plans and that some combination mem- 
bership dues pledge scheme could be worked out 
well in advance of next year’s Assembly. The 
thought is to present a plan to branches for approval 
and understanding before Assembly action in 1955. 

The Council at its meeting in New York Septem- 
ber 25-26, selected New York City as the site of the 
1955 Assembly; recommended that it be held late 
in May or early June; approved a revised “How It 
Can Be Done” section of the Policy Statement, 
which will be issued as a separate and important 
brochure. 

A new region has been added, the Mid-West Re- 
gion, composed of Iowa, Wisconsin, southern IIli- 
nois and Missouri, with Jack Hageboeck as Presi- 
dent and Rodney Shaw as Regional Field Director, 
who will still devote a portion of his time to activi- 
ties as National Field Representative. 

Orders for material have been pouring in from 
all over the country as branches and chapters have 
enthusiastically started to implement UWF 1954-55 
program, “Blueprint for Achievement.” Following 
is the honor roll for the month. These branches and 
regions are ready to go ahead: 


California, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Mid-Lakes 
Region, Maryland, New England, New York, Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia Area Councils, Washing- 
ton. 


Here are the chapters whose September report 
cards have reached National: Bayonne, N. J., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, Washington, D. C., Orlando-Winter 
Park, Fla., Belvedere-Tiburon, Cal., St. Joseph 
County, Ind., Los Alamos, N. M., Guilford-Madison, 
Conn., Greenwich Village, New York City, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Rockland County, N. Y., Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Wilmington, Del., Columbia chap- 
ter, Longview, Washington, Acalanes, Cal., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Glendale, Cal., Reading, Penn., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Boston, Mass., Woodstock, Vt. 


This is not enough. The list must grow! 
What about chapters who have not yet gotten 
under way? 


UWF members in the San Francisco Bay Area 
are cooperating with a large number of organiza- 
tions and prominent individuals in a one-day semi- 
nar on UN Charter Review October 23, the prin- 
cipal speaker will be David W. Wainhouse, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for UN Affairs. 

Already approximately 50 annual dinners and 
fund raising events are in the planning stage. This 
list must grow too. If you want help or ideas, write 
to us. 


